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Whether we like it or not, the de- 
partment store of today must look for- 
ward to increasing its sales volume and 
profits through branch expansion. The 
tidal wave of metropolitan growth has 
occurred almost entirely at the periph- 
ery and in suburban areas of our cities, 
while the cores or central districts are 
declining by housing and accommodat- 
ing populations of continually decreas- 
ing social and economic levels. Through 
migration and population growth, the 
suburban areas are acquiring the best 
customers of the department store. 
These customers consist of middle and 
upper income families with more chil- 
dren per family unit than was ever 
predicted a decade or even a genera- 
tion ago. Inasmuch as many customers 
no longer wish to go to the central city 
retail areas to shop (or at least wish 
to go there as infrequently as possible), 
it becomes more necessary with each 
passing year to bring what we might 
term as the “retail area” to the cus- 
tomer. Hence, because of basic popula- 
tion trends, we may expect in the 
future to see major retail store devel- 


In the May issue, URBAN LAND carried its first article by 
well-known economic analyst and 


Mr. Armstrong, 


opment near to where the customers 
live, or in the suburbs. 

In order that the quest for more sales 
and higher profits may not be willy- 
nilly and without a plan, it becomes 
necessary for department stores espe- 
cially to formulate branch programs 
for a period of time that can well range 
up to fifteen, twenty or twenty-five 
years. With the economic and statis- 
tical methods and formulae which we 
now have at our disposal, it is no longer 
necessary for a store to use guess and 
hunch methods. 
be planned and 
tifically and aimed at those 


Branch expansion can 
accomplished scien- 
localities 
which may now, or in the future, con- 
tain a population with sufficient pur- 
chasing power to justify a new store. 
How can a branch program be ini- 
tiated? Can it be developed 
wise so as to be contained within the 
framework of a store’s overall plan of 


policy- 


organization and operation? In de- 
veloping the branch programs of a 
number of well known stores, we have 
found that there are basic and funda- 
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real 


In his presentation of 


mental criteria which are relevant and 
applicable in almost every instance. 


Limitations of Operation 


Unquestionably, the first step is to 
determine geographically what the lim- 
itations of operation should be. Some 
stores should undoubtedly confine their 
branch operations within a radius of 
100 or 150 miles from the main store, 
while others might function well within 
a region, such as the middle Atlantic 
or North Central states. Naturally it 
is not reasonable to assume that Rob- 
inson’s of Los Angeles should have an 
efficient and profitable branch opera- 
tion in the suburbs of Chicago. Neither 
could a store such as Miller & Rhoads 
of Richmond or Halle Bros. of Cleve- 
land hope to operate, for instance, in 
Denver. The problems of management 
and control are generally too difficult 
and expensive at great distances to jus- 
tify or warrant even their considera- 
tion. We are speaking here, of course, 
of department store operations and not 
of large chain stores. It is true that 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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estate appraiser. In that earlier article, the author took 
a new look at shopping centers. He focused attention 
upon the economics of shopping centers with a glance at 
department stores as a unit in new centers. He pointed 
out the need for gearing the size of the center to the trade 
area it serves and to the purchasing power that can be 
drawn upon. 

In this article, Mr. Armstrong enlarges upon the matter 
of branch stores. He takes up policies that determine 
successful operations among branches, particularly depart- 
ment stores. These are matters that a shopping center 
entrepreneur must consider also, if he is thinking about 
obtaining branches of leading stores as his tenants. 


gives an insight into gauging the size of a branch store, 
the problem of site selection and the important factor of 
rental. In this, he relates the volume of business that 
This 


rounds out the presentation made in the author’s preced- 


will support branch store operations. discussion 


ing article. 
Robert H. Armstrong is well qualified to discuss poli- 


cies that determine branch store locational and opera- 


tional decisions. He is senior partner in Armstrong 


Associates of New York City. His firm. acts as consul- 


tants to department stores and other business enter- 


prises. 
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Plan-itorial .. . 


A Department of Urbiculture ? 





We have agriculture, so why not urbiculture? Particularly now when 
nearly three-fourths of the nation’s population lives under urban conditions. 

Congressman J. Arthur Younger of San Mateo County, California, intro- 
duced a bill in the 83d Congress calling for creation of a Department of Urbi- 
culture to deal with the pressing social, economic and civic problems growing 
out of our inadequate knowledge of the principles of urban land utilization. 
As Mr. Younger said on introducing the bill: ‘Many of our urban problems 
originate from our faulty techniques in the development and use of urban real 
estate. ... There has been no consistent research done to discover how best to 
‘cultivate’ urban lands so as to produce maximum yields in monetary terms and 
amenities.” Designed to serve urban areas as the Department of Agriculture 
serves our rural areas, the bill is unique. By this legislation, Cabinet-level 
consideration of our “most pressing and vital social, civic and economic problems 
which originate in the cities’ would be assured. No deliberation on the bill will 
be heard until the next session of Congress but the movement is one that may 
bear fruit. 

Proposed Legislation 


Briefly, the 10032) would accomplish the 


following: 


proposed legislation (H. R. 


1. Create a Department of Urbiculture; 

2. Provide for the establishment of urban research and educational programs; 
and 

3. Transfer the functions of HHFA, FHA, PHA, The Home Loan Bank Board, 


FNMA, and the National Housing Council to the new Department and 
abolish the present independent agencies. 


Transfer of other appropriate functions from the executive branch could be made 
by Presidential order. 

The logic of this legislative proposal is indicated by the accompanying 
analysis of population and economic strength now concentrated in metropolitan 
areas throughout the country. Metropolitan areas as distinguished from urban 
place cover only urban areas where the central city contains a population of 
50,000 persons or more. 


Concentration of U.S. Population and Economic Strength in Metropolitan Areas 





Percent of 
Persons 


Percent of 
Total U.S 


Percent of Percent of 





Metropolitan Area Total U.S Population Employed in Total Value 

Population Increase Manufactur- By Manufac- 

1950 1940-1950 ing 1950 turing 1947 
New York-N.E. New Jersey 8.5 6.6 11.1 12.5 
First 5 19.6 23.6 27.5 30.4 
First 10 26.2 31.7 35.9 39.8 
First 15 30.1 37.9 40.1 44.5 
First 20 32.7 42.1 43.6 48.3 
First 25 34.9 46.4 45.4 50.3 
First 30 36.7 49.9 47.5 §2.5 
First 35 38.4 53.1 49.2 54.1 
First 40 39.9 56.0 51.2 56.3 
First 45 41.2 57.2 52.6 57.8 
First 50 42.4 58.9 54.2 59.2 
All 168 Standard Metro Areas 56.1 79.9 69.8 75.7 





All percentages are cumulative by groups of five metropolitan areas arranged in order of 


size. Compiled by Office of Defense Mobilization from U. S. Census data 


URBAN LAND suggested this approach as one of three by which the Federal 
Government could more effectively participate in strengthening the nation’s urban 
economy (see “Redevelopment Restated”, UrBAN LANpD, March 1953). We will 
watch the future progress of this bill with great interest. 

J. R. McK. 
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U.L.I. ACTIVITIES 


To acquaint the membership with 
recent and current activities of the 
Institute and its Councils, a brief cal- 
endar of major items is listed below. 

In July, the Industrial Council made 
a panel study of three Vermont cities: 
Bennington, Burlington and St. Johns- 
bury—under the sponsorship of the 
Greater Vermont Association. 

In August, at the request of the City 
Council of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, a 
combined Community Builders’ and 
Industrial Council panel made recom- 
mendations to the City on the proper 
development of the few remaining 
large land holdings within the cor- 
porate limits. 

In September, the Community Build- 
ers’ Council held its Fall Plan Analysis 
Session in Toronto, Canada. Canadian 
members of the Council acted as hosts. 

In October, a panel of the Central 
Business District Council will undertake 
an intensive study of downtown prob- 
lems in St. Louis, under the sponsorship 
of Civic Progress, Inc., with the local 
Chamber of Commerce, Building Own- 
and Managers Association and 
Real Estate Board collaborating. Pub- 
lic agencies participating in the study 
are the City Plan Commission, Land 
Clearance for Redevelopment Authority 
and the Housing Authority. 
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BRANCH STORE POLICIES 
(Continued from Page 1) 


there are some chain department stores 
that are well operated and managed, 
but they have come into existence 
mainly through the acquisition of stock 
and are held in holding corporations 
with the local unit frequently having a 
considerable degree of autonomy left 
unto it. 


Size of Community for a Branch Store 


The next question concerns itself 
with the size of a community for branch 
store operation. In general, it might 
be said that a community of less than 
25,000 people should not be considered 
unless that community is in the center 
of a trading area extending over a 
large county or several counties. Cities 
which are county seats, or state cap- 
itals, are always worth considering. 

It is axiomatic that no branch 
should be situated in any locality that 
does not have a broad economic base. 
Stated differently, there should be a 
diversification of industry and various 
types of employment, with particular 
attention being given to the continuity 
and stability of workers’ jobs. One in- 
dustry towns often present dangers of 
a considerable magnitude, though there 
may be, at times, exceptions to the rule. 
For instance, a city in which a large 
proportion of its population may be 
employed in woolen mills would not be 
adjudged as an ideal spot for a branch 
department store. 

The matter of the incomes of families 
and individuals comprising the popula- 
tion of a trading area is also of great 
importance. It is not only necessary 
to break down families and individuals 
in the various income brackets of each 
group, but it is well to know the num- 
ber of those employed by major occu- 
pational groups and major industry 
groups. A high percentage of those 
who are professional, technical and 
kindred workers as well as managers. 
officials and proprietors, sales workers 
and government employees, will mean 
that the overall population will have a 
fairly high purchasing power and will 
be quite stable. While the median in- 
come of families is important, it is 
just as important to know also the per- 
centage of the population which have 
incomes below a certain amount, sav 
for instance, $2,000 or $3,000 annually, 
and those with incomes above, 
$5,000 annually. The lower the income 
group, the higher will be the percent- 
age of family income spent on food and 


say, 
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housing, with little left for expendi- 
tures on shopping goods. 


Size of Branch 


There are several types of operations 
through which department store branch 
expansion may take place: 


(a) A large self-contained store hav- 
ing an area of say 125,000 square 


feet and which should not be 
termed as a branch but should 
rather be known as, for instance, 


Jones and Smith-Santa Monica, or 
Smith and Jones-White Plains. 

(b) The type of operation which would 
be represented by a store of 50,000 
or 100,000 square feet and would 
not handle some lines, and more 
especially some of the hard goods 
lines. 

(c) A store handling, for most part, 
clething and accessories for men, 
women and children, ranging from 
25,000 to 40,000 or 45,000 square 
feet. 

(d) The very small type of specialty 
shop operation in which the area 
would range from a few thousand 
to perhaps fifteen thousand square 
feet. 


Of course larger stores can be located 
in the suburban areas of large metro- 
politan communities. The smaller types 
of operation are more often suitable for 
communities which might have popu- 
lations of 30,000 or somewhat more and 
which might be the county seats. 

A study of the economic factors rele- 
vant to each city and its trading area 
will help determine both the size and 
type of a branch. Obviously, it would 
be most injudicious to think in terms 
of a store of 100,000 square feet or more 
in a community of 25,000 or 35,000 in 
population. 

It is always well in determining the 
size of the store to measure up the 
competition at the outset. Cities, coun- 
ties, or suburban communities vary 
considerably in the amount of depart- 
ment store trade they can, and will, 
attract. For instance, in Akron, Ohio 
15% of all the retail trade in that city 
was done by department stores, while 
on the other hand only 9% of all retail 
sales went to the department stores in 
Montgomery, Alabama. Some other 
cities range as follows: Philadelphia, 
13%; Cleveland, 14%; Winston-Salem, 
8%; Spokane, 14%; Mobile, 712%; 
Shreveport, 542%; Richmond, Virginia, 
17%. Generally speaking, the com- 
munities in which a small amount of 
retail trade is handled by department 
stores should have some department 
store space added to them, while on 
the other hand, competition certainly 
would be tough if a store wanted to 


branch out into a community like Rich- 
mond, Va. where the department stores 
are responsible for 17% of all retail 
sales in a given year. 


The Problem of Site Selection 


One of the most difficult problems 
facing a retailer is that of site selection. 
In any given community, if it has been 
shown that there is purchasing power 
sufficient in amount to support a store 
of a certain size, the next question con- 
cerns itself with location. Should it be 
on the main street of a prominent 
suburb, at or as near as possible to the 
100% corner? Or, should a store locate 
in a shopping center at a prominent 
crossroads? Or, again, should a store 
elect to “go it alone” and open a branch 
which may be isolated from all other 
types of business, even though the lo- 
cation may appear to be quite adequate 
from the viewpoint of size, transpor- 
tation, and buying power? 

There can be no hard and fast rule 
relative to the merits of a main street 
branch versus the shopping center 
branch or isolated location branch. In 
many cities it is practically impossible 
to find a location on “Main Street”. Not 
only are land prices extremely high in 
the central city but it is terribly dif- 
ficult to assemble plotage. A good size 
store will need as a “base” so to speak, 
an area of at least 50,000 square feet, to 
nothing about land for parking 
facilities, etc. So, the in-city location 
presents many difficulties. 

I believe, however, it is generally 
agreed that in cities having a popula- 
tion of less than 100,000 or 150,000 pop- 
ulation, department stores should but 
infrequently locate in outlying shop- 
ping centers. In the smaller communi- 
ties it would appear that main street 
locations are frequently more desirable, 
providing adequate parking facilities 
can be found for the customers. Never- 
theless, exceptions to this rule can be 


say 


found. For instance, a new shopping 
center is almost completed in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama—a city of about 


110,000—which will contain, I believe, 
almost 175,000 square feet of space. 

It should be pointed out here that 
with respect to location it is impossible 
to adopt a policy and then apply that 
location policy to a given area. Family 
income, the trading area, and the pres- 
ent and future highway patterns, to- 
gether with available parking facili- 
ties will determine whether a branch 
should be located on a suburban main 
street or in the “suburbs of the sub- 
urbs”. Economics, of course, will solve 
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a lot of problems that would at first 
seem to defy solution. 

A short time ago a prominent store 
sought to locate in a city of some 
175,000 in size. The land area approxi- 
mated 16,000 square feet. and the owner 
wanted a 5% rent on a land value of a 
million dollars. He also wanted a 612% 
return (including depreciation) on a 
new building to be erected which would 
contain about 100,000 square feet and 
would cost $16 per square foot to erect, 
or $1,600,000. When real estate taxes 
were added, the total amount that the 
owner wanted minimum rental 
was $208,000 per annum. If it were to 
be assumed that 70,000 square feet of 
the 100,000 contained in the store would 
be selling space then, at a 3% rent and 
a minimum of $208,000 a year, a store 
would have to do seven million dollars 
annually to meet the minimum rent, or 
approximately $100 per square foot of 
selling space. It just was not in the 
cards for any department store to un- 
dertake a branch project under these 
circumstances. 

On the other hand, this same store 
was offered a 100,000 square foot 
branch in a shopping center at a mini- 


as a 


mum rent of 9% of construction cost. 
A 100,000 square foot store could be 
built in the shopping center for 


$1,500,000 and the minimum rent sug- 
gested was 9% of construction cost, or 
$135,000 annually. At a 3% rate, a sales 
volume of about $4,500,000 annually 
would be required and the volume of 
business to meet the annual rent would 
be $64 in sales per square foot, based 
on selling space. 

Real estate-wise, the shopping center 
has not come into existence because of 
the parking and traffic problem alone 
but also because of the combination of 
impossibly high central city land values 
and high construction costs, which 
would strangle an in-city store from 
the very start. The automobile has 
been blamed for many things and it is 
often said to be the sole cause of the 
rise of the modern shopping center. 
However, this is not entirely true. 

It is practically impossible for a de- 
partment store to start a branch in the 
middle of smaller cities, having a pop- 
ulation of, say, 100,000 to 250,000, on 
account of the cost factor. Since the 
end of World War II there have been 
very few new stores constructed on 
main streets, and we expect to see very 
few in the future; the reasons are fairly 
obvious. 

Land costs in periphery or outlying 
areas even at a price of say $100,000 
an acre mean little because that is only 
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$2.50 per square foot. In the case of 
the owner mentioned herein holding his 
16,000 square feet at a million dollars— 
this represented a land value of $64 
per square foot, or twenty-six times the 
price of the $100,000 an acre land. 


New Policies 


Apropos of branch policies, it is my 
opinion that if department stores are 
to retain their leadership in the retail 
scene, they are going to have to adopt 
themselves to new thoughts and new 
ideas a great deal more rapidly than 
they have in the past. Some large 
stores seem to feel that suburban 
branches of say 20,000 or 30,000 square 
feet, should be eschewed. We do not 
believe this to be true, because some 
stores having three-quarters of a 
million or a million square feet of space 
in the central city have operated very 
successful branches of the size that has 
been mentioned. Some small branches, 
featuring for the most part women’s 
and children’s clothing and accessories, 
have fantastic sales when measured by 
the volume per square foot of selling 
space. We know of one prominent 
mid-western store that has one branch 
of 26,000 square feet that does a retail 
volume approximating $130 per square 
foot of selling space. 

The food and supermarkets are going 
into the drug business. The drug stores 
now carry a restaurant and counter 
service as a requisite, and they are also 
dealing in hardware, electric fans, elec- 
tric irons and similar types of goods. 
The five and ten is no longer what its 
name connotes; it in some cities, 
almost a full fledged department store. 
Indeed there isn’t much that cannot be 
bought in the present day variety store, 
such as Grants or Kresge. 

Providing that the problems of man- 
agement can be successfully worked 
out, we believe the time has come for 
department stores to vary their brancn 
operation considerably. If the opera- 
tion of quite small units is more profit- 
able than the operation of large stores, 
then they certainly should consider ex- 
panding in the direction of the most 
profitable operation. 


is, 


Rent—How Much? 


Stores 
with the 
afford for space. 
and business space is today at a pre- 
mium, and high prices can be obtained 
for it. Unfortunately, the department 
store cannot compete, in most instances, 
with other kinds of enterprise when it 


are continually confronted 
problem of what they can 
In most cities, office 


comes to the amount paid per square 
foot for rentable space. We have made 
careful analyses of this in the past, and 
have reached the conclusion that from 
$1.35 to $1.50 per square foot is about 
the most a store can pay for the space 
it occupies, that being both selling 
space and non-selling space in a store 
carrying full lines of all types of goods. 
A rent of $2.00 per square foot just 
isn’t in the cards, unless the store is 
certain that it will sell better than 
$100 per square foot in the selling 
space it occupies. Indeed, those re- 
tailers who have leases expiring during 
the next five years had better make 
plans a goodly distance ahead, because 
a rental squeeze may mean the differ- 
ence between staying in business or 
getting out of business. This is not to 
condemn any real estate owner who 
may wish to obtain the utmost in re- 
turn from his property. If the current 
rent for space is more than a store can 
afford to pay in certain locations, then 
that store will necessarily have to move 
to the kind of location at which it can 
afford to exist. 

There has been considerable confu- 
sion on the subject as to what consti- 
tutes a fair department store rental. 
Some stores compute this figure, in the 
case of ownership, on book value, others 
on market value. In rented stores, 
considerable equipment would be in- 
cluded rent while this is not true 
generally when stores are occupied by 
their owners. For instance, air condi- 
tioning would affect rental to a certain 
extent—so would elevators, escalators, 
parking space for customers and nu- 
merous other factors. For new modern 
stores, the rent of approximately 3% 
seems to prevail from coast to coast. 
The percentage that any store can 
afford to pay as rent should be com- 
puted with extreme care. The chart on 
page 5 indicates the average rent of 
department stores over the United 
States since 1929—but this is only an 
average. Rentals fluctuate in stores 
of different sizes and with different 
sales volume. 

Small specialty type department 
stores—up to 50,000 sq. ft. or 60,000 sq. 
ft. in size often pay as much as 5% in 
rental, but for a full 150,000 sq. foot 
store few deals are made at more 
than 3%. 

Due to the fact that leases are in- 
variably made for long periods of time, 
there is bound to be a lag between the 
average amount being paid by depart- 
ment stores currently, and the overall 
amount, percentage-wise, that is paid 
at any given time. So it should be 
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Average Percentage Rentals— 
U.S. Department Stores 


1929 3.9 1942 3.35 
1930 4.3 1943 2.9 
1931 5.1 1944 2.6 
1932 6.5 1945 2.9 
1933 5.85 1946 2.15 
1934 5.4 1947 2.2 
1935 5.05 1948 2.35 
1936 4.65 1949 2.65 
1937 4.55 1950 2.55 
1938 5.0 1951 2.65 
1939* 4.35 1952 2.65 
1940 4.15 1953 2.7 
1941 3.65 


* After 1939 base of imputed return on real 


estate reduced from 6% to 4% (decrease in 
money rates). 
cautioned that average percentage 
rentals should be used with extreme 
caution. 

One more thought: Most owners 


place minimum rentals on the space 
they rent, but where there is a mini- 
mum there should always be a maxi- 
mum. Stated differently, where there 
is a floor there should also be a ceiling. 
Stores should always be protected by a 
“maximum”, though it may be hard to 
secure in many _ instances. Some 
“chains” in new shopping centers now 
start on a straight percentage, with the 
minimum established after the first 
three or four years based on 70%, 80%, 
or 90% of the average of those years. 
This type of “minimum” has much to 
commend it. 

It is probably safe to say that the 
probiem of location is one of the most 
difficult facing retailers today. While 
the central business areas are expen- 
sive locations in which to do business, 
the suburban shopping center never- 
theless presents a great many problems 
also. It must be remembered that all 
market areas are dynamic and that 
they are constantly adjusting them- 
selves to the economic and social forces 
which determine their patterns. Pop- 
ulation centers do not remain constant, 
and site values fluctuate. Therefore, a 
good location today may not necessarily 
be a good location tomorrow. 

Outlying areas are unquestionably 
more vulnerable to competition than 
central districts. If all that is required 
is acreage, a combination of main traffic 
arteries, and ‘x” dollars in purchasing 
power, then dozens of suitable loca- 
tions can be found within a given sec- 
tion where the land costs will be little 
more than farm prices. There can be 
no assurance for the retailer that traf- 
fic patterns will remain and there can 
be no assurance if he opens a store in 
a given area, two or three of his com- 
petitors will not also open stores within 
a certain period of time. 
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Before a department store decides 
to establish a branch, it most certainly 
should survey and study not only pres- 
ent competition in the area in which 
it decides to locate, but the effect of 
possible future competition. While 
provision should always be made at 
the time of construction for possible 
expansion, nevertheless, conservatism 
is in order—it is always in order— 
when the size of a branch is esti- 
mated. Retailers are usually not very 
much different from other people; 
they too are prone to capitalize the 
future when things are bad, and capi- 
talize the present when things are 
good. While business forecasts have 
been defined as “the art of drawing 
sufficient conclusions from insufficient 
premises”, nevertheless forecasts must 
be made if any business is to operate. 
Mr. Churchill once remarked that the 
longer you look back, the farther you 
ean look forward. That statement 
might be paraphrased to this extent— 
“Get the facts or the facts will get 
you”. 

Other Factors 


Rentals, of course, tend to vary 
somewhat in certain localities, but the 
following represent those actually pre- 
vailing at one large new eastern shop- 
ping center at present: 


Department Store 3% 
Super Market 1% 
Lofts 7% 
J. C. Penney 210% 
Liquor 5% 
Singer Sewing Machine 5% 
W. T. Grant 3% 
Lerners 4% 
Woolworth 5% & 410% 
A&P $1.00 per sq. ft. 
Fanny Farmer 8% 
Endicott Johnson 6% 
Neisner 5% 
Beck Shoes 510% 
In computing departmental income 


and costs, it may be helpful to some 
department stores to study the per- 
centage rentals which various types of 
enterprise can afford. 


During the last year or so, a new 


“twist”, so to speak, has entered the 
rental picture. In the past stores have 
only paid rent for the building and 
land they occupied, but today there is 
a tendency for some builders to supply 
fixtures as well and to resultantly in- 
crease the rent percentage paid. If a 
store will cost, let us say $15 a square 
foot to construct, and the rent is 9% 
of cost, then the basic rent will be 
$1.35 per square foot. If fixtures will 
cost $5.50 per square foot and must 
be depreciated in fifteen years, then 
the interest at 5% plus depreciation 
would total (at a constant rate)—paid 
monthly—about 9.6% or 53c per square 
foot a year as additional fixture rent. 
So the real estate and fixture rent 
would add up to $1.88 per square foot. 
Some stores like this type of (what 
they call) package deal. 

It is possible today to determine not 
only the most desirable size of a new 
branch store, but the type and quality 
of the operation also. Family incomes 
have been mentioned hereinbefore; we 
can now establish the amount which 
will be spent by certain income fami- 
lies for various types of goods—and 
even services. For instance, wage 
earner families in Louisville, New Or- 
leans, and Los Angeles, spend amounts 
for clothing and household goods an- 
nually show in the table below. 

It should be realized, of course, that 
higher income group families spend a 
great deal more than workers’ fami- 
lies. The new suburban market has 
characteristics which are far different 
from the markets which the majority 
of department stores in the central 
city have served in the past. This 
suburban market is composed almost 
altogether of those in the income 
bracket of $4,000 or $4,500 a year and 
upward. It is concentrated between 
the age limits of approximately 24 to 
50; the majority of families have more 
children, and most of the children are 
quite young. And lastly, the suburban 
market, in most locations, is a home- 





Type of Store 





Furniture 
Floor coverings 
Women’s & girls’ outerwear 
Women’s & girls’ 

Underwear & nightwear 
Women’s & girls’ 

Hosiery & footwear 
Women’s & girls’ 

Hats & gloves 
Tobacco 
Men’s & boys’ outerwear 
Men’s & boys’ underwear 
Men’s & boys’ hosiery & footwear 
Men’s & boys’ hats & gloves 


New Los 
Louisville Orleans Angeles 

$65 $29 $85 
16 9 29 
84 78 97 
23 30 34 
41 50 47 
19 20 32 
75 82 68 
81 86 102 
10 15 14 
31 35 39 
13 20 16 
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owner market. We used to say that liv- 
ing in the suburbs was a matter of 
“keeping up with the Jones’”’, but now 
we find from Levittown on Long Is- 
land to Fritz Burns’ Panorama City 
outside of Los Angeles that life pretty 
well “keeping down with 
the Jones’ ” 

Suburban families lead a more sim- 
plified existance, and there is a demand 
for T-shirts and dungarees and less 
bric-a-brac. People have time for 
outdoor living and want more 
labor-saving machinery. These factors, 
together with the do-it-yourself move- 
ment, give the suburban market sing- 
ular characteristics. 

Most suburban department store op- 
erations rather modest, and any 
store which is becoming branch con- 


Mania he eamhniweant of thic 
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consists of 


also 


are 


‘ 1S cognizant of this fact. 
It is indeed well to remember that there 
are very, few shopping centers 
containing department stores doing a 
$20,000,000 volume of business. There 
are some which have department stores 
of a size which may attain a $10,000,000 
volume. However, most of the shop- 
ping center department stores are 
designed to do $6,000,000 or $7,000,000 
in business or less. 

In the last analysis, once a 
location has been chosen, a maximum 
volume of sales can only be the result 
of good merchandising, which includes 
advertising, store layout, design, pro- 
motion, and The volume of 
sales which can be obtained thru good 
merchandising can be two to three 
times the sales that can be acquired 
from what might be termed as a 
“natural” volume. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed 
out that the downtown retail areas 
of the nation have had a long history 
and experience with success and even 
failure, too. Most of the outlying new 
stores have not had any such experi- 
ence. Therefore, the great suburban 
market of this nation must be studied 
and restudied again and again if the 
margin of risk is to be diminished, 
and branch operation is to become safe 
and prosperous. 


very 


good 


service. 


The Fourth Revised Edition of 


The COMMUNITY 
BUILDERS HANDBOOK 


—An ideal gift. 

Special price to members 

Regular price $12.00 

Students’ Edition (Plain 
Binding) for colleges and 
universities $ 5.00 


$ 8.00 
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Parking Programs: Facts about Se- 
lected Urban Parking Programs in the 
United States. American Automobile 
Association, Washington 6, D. C. 1954. 
196 pp., illus. $1.50. 

This booklet fulfills a demand for 
detailed facts on steps which have 
been taken in cities to alleviate park- 
ing problems. The arrangement per- 
mits ready reference to specific phases 
such as financing, legislation, admini- 
stration and accomplishments. The 
book has a thumb index for comparing 
data among the 19 places cited. Its 
loose-leaf design makes it possible to 
add other cities as AAA publishes the 
information. Review of the steps 
described herein indicates that there 
is no one standard treatment to solve 
every local parking problem. Each 
program must fit the community’s 
needs and must conform to local ad- 
ministrative, financial and legal situ- 
ations. 

This booklet should prove useful to 
anyone who is interested in parking 
programs and that interest will in- 
clude every civic minded person. As 
a reference for facts about parking 
programs, this booklet is excellent. 


Planning Residential Subdivisions. V. 
Joseph Kostka, The Appraisal Institute 
of Canada, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
1954. 127 pp. illus. (Price not an- 
nounced). 

As the title indicates, 
presents essentials in subdivision de- 
sign. It does more; it discusses good 
practice as well as sound theory. The 
book is oriented to a Candian audi- 
ence, but it is not a manual. It is 
intended to enlighten the reader on 
principles that are universal in present 
day subdivision work. By reflecting 
the authcr’s training, the strongest 
section of the book is that relating to 
the architectural aspects and the de- 
sign details of subdivision layout. The 
illustrations of Canadian subdivision 
plans presented in Part Three of the 
book, if intended as good examples of 
current western Canadian subdivisions, 
show how badly such a book is needed 
in Canada. 


this book 


Septic Tank Soil Absorption Systems 
for Dwellings—Construction Aid No. 5. 
Housing & Home Finance Agency, Sup'’t. 


of Documents, Gov’t Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., 1954. 34 pp. 
illus. 25¢. 

Where public sewage disposal faci- 
lities are not or cannot be provided, 
a septic tank is a substitute. But there 


are rules that must be followed to 
make the individual soil absorption 
system work. This booklet is the best 
guide to builders published to date for 
determining the type of septic tank 
system best suited to the conditions 
of specific areas. In fact, this bulletin 
is such an important help for the 
design and installation of individual 
sewage disposal systems that no builder 
should be without it. 


Accomplishments 1953. 
Commission, 
1954. 


City Planning 
Los Angeles, California. 
50 pp. illus. maps, charts, plans. 

Ordinarily, a department’s annual 
report is a document prepared to get 
by a legal muncipal requirement. But 
in Los Angeles, the City Planning 
Commission’s reports on accomplish- 

r a calendar year are always 
valuable documents. This latest one is 
no exception. 

Some of the findings from the studies 
conducted are noteworthy additions to 
general planning data. For example, 
the Westchester-Del Ray Palisades 
shopping center study finds that popu- 
lation per acre of floor space is 5,200 
for a neighborhood center; 7,260 for a 
community center with a 2 to 1 ratio 
of off-street parking to floor space for 
both types; and ribbon commercial zon- 
ing has to be held to a minimum for 
benefit tc the whole community. Land 
developers will be particularly inter- 
ested in the section devoted to the 
benefits achieved through the redesign 
of new subdivisions submitted for plat 
approval. 


Have you ordered your copy? 


THE CITY FIGHTS BACK 


Based upon data gathered by the 
Central Business District Council 
and edited by Hal Burton. 


Harold Bartholomew, City Plan- 
ning Consultant, St. Louis, Mo., 
says: “This is a valuable book. 
Much has been said and written 
about the decadence of the Ameri- 
can city. It is refreshing to have 
a new and contrary opinion, but- 
tressed by facts and examples of 
what is being done and what can 
be done to revitalize our cities.” 


Price—$5.00. Special discounts 
for quantities of 5 or more. The 
solution to your business gift 
problem. 


September, 1954 








